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whose reputation was made by a translation of Demosthenes of which he 
lived to publish a third revised and greatly improved edition. Boileau once 
said of him, "That man is no fool, far from it — and yet what a monster he 
has made of Demosthenes." This censure referred to the turgid and peri- 
phrastic diction of the first edition of his translation, which was undertaken 
with the laudable purpose of forming the translator's own oratorical style. 
M. Duhain shows in detail how in successive editions these redundancies 
were pruned away and how De Tourreil, warming to his task, was led on to 
study his author seriously and, for that age, critically, until he merited the 
praise of being the first French translator who made any effort to establish 
the text with which he was dealing. 

In addition to this, his main theme, M. Duhain enlarges his subject to 
include a history of the art of translation in France, a study of seventeenth 
century scholarship, a biography of De Tourreil, setting forth his relation to 
the leading literary men of. the time, to the French academy, and to the 
famous " quarrel of the ancients and the moderns." A useful bibliography 
is appended. It is, I repeat, a solid yet readable piece of work of a type which 
may be commended to American candidates for the doctorate. 

Paul Shorey 



The First Grammar of the Language Spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, 
with a Vocabulary and Texts, Mythology, Folk-Lore, Historical 
Episodes, Songs. By Dr. Carl Wilhelm Seidenadel. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. 10fX8|, pp. xxiv-j- 
588, 13 plates. 

The speech of the Bontok Ig6rot is one of the numerous Philippine 
languages belonging to the Indonesian branch of the great Malayo-Poly- 
nesian family which extends from Madagascar eastward through the East 
Indies to Hawaii and the Marquesas Islands of the eastern Pacific. 

The best known and most widely spoken of the Philippine languages 
are the Tagalog, Bikol, and Iloko (Luz6n Island), and the Bisaya of the 
southern islands of the group. Of the many others may be mentioned 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Ibanag, spoken on Luz6n, and Sulu, spoken 
in the Sulu Archipelago. But no less important to the student of linguistics 
are the minor speech groups of the more primitive hill tribes including the 
Bontok Ig6rot of North Luz6n. 

Some very creditable work in comparative Philippine studies has in 
recent years been done by Blake, Scheerer, Saleeby, and others, and a few 
vocabularies of little-known tribes have been collected in connection with 
ethnological research, but the first scientific treatise of the facts of a Philip- 
pine language as a whole is that of Dr. Seidenadel, a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Chicago and a former member of its faculty in the 
departments of Greek and Latin. 
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The material for the book was gathered entirely from the lips of the 
native Bontoks with whom the author was in daily contact for a period 
extending over ten months. Especial care was taken to record each word 
and sound accurately and to note dialect differences in pronunciation, 
meaning of words, and sentence structure. In the complete absence of 
a written language, Dr. Seidenadel was compelled to devise his own system 
of sound symbols and orthography, a task which only those who have done 
similar work can fully appreciate. 

In classifying the grammatical facts chief stress is laid upon the treat- 
ment of the verb (pp. 51-148). The old classification of "the three passives" 
is discarded and all verbs are treated as either (1) personal, those empha- 
sizing the condition or state of the subject or the action performed by the 
subject, or (2) possessive, those having the character of verbal nouns, 
nomina actionis, in which the action affects a definite object of considerable 
importance. The personal verbs include all of intransitive force and those 
transitives in which the subject or its action is especially emphasized. The 
possessive verbs are all of transitive force and include the traditional "three 
passives" of the Spanish grammarians. The voice of the personal verb 
is always active, while the possessive verb may be either active or passive, 
the active construction being much the more common. The passive is 
formed by the adjectival prefixes ma- (for the present), na-(for the preterite), 
and adma- (for the future). These passives are therefore properly con- 
sidered as verbal adjectives (p. 93). 

Much attention is also given to the various particles and phrases of 
adverbial, prepositional, and conjunctional force, seventy pages (196-266) 
being devoted to these very important matters. 

One of the most useful chapters deals with the different negatives, whose 
use in Bontok and in most other Indonesian languages is determined by 
very strict rules. 

The vocabulary (pp. 281-475) is not merely a list of English-Bontok 
equivalents, but is rich in examples showing the Bontok word or phrase 
employed to express the various shades of meaning of the English word 
according to its application. 

Of special interest to the general reader will be the excellent collection 
of Bontok folk tales and songs with which the book concludes (pp. 486-583). 
These are provided with an interlinear English translation and explanatory 
notes. The variety of subjects touched upon in these texts gives an insight 
into many of the customs and psychological traits of these primitive, straight- 
forward, and industrious dwellers of the hills. 

Those who have to make frequent use of the book will certainly regret 
the lack of an index, notwithstanding the copious Table of Contents at the 
beginning of the work. It would even have been a help had the subject- 
matter been indicated at the top of each page in place of the title of the 
work. 
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The remarks on phonology (pp. 6-11) fail to cover several phenomena 
of interest that appear in the texts and in examples given elsewhere in the 
book. The statements made in paragraphs 9, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, and 20 
should have been accompanied by illustrations. The absence of examples 
here is in strong contrast to their copiousness in other parts of the grammar. 
But the author has purposely laid little stress upon rules of phonology and 
has entirely abstained from the alluring occupation of comparing Bontok 
with other Philippine languages. 

As an intensive first-hand study and exposition of the phenomena of a 
single Philippine idiom, Dr. Seidenadel's work stands unique, and sets a 
standard of thoroughness and accuracy for which all scholars will be grateful 
and which may well be followed in future monographs on individual Philip- 
pine languages. 

C. E. Conant 

The University op Chicago 
March 4, 1911 



Syntax of Early Latin. By C. E. Bennett. Vol. I, The Verb. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon; Leipzig: Theodor Stauffer, 1910. 
Pp. 506. $4.00. 

Professor Bennett's book deals with a field which has long been crying 
for cultivation. Its predecessor, Holtze's Syntaxis Priscorum Scriptorum 
Latinorum, is now fifty years old (published in 1861-62). 

Professor Bennett is to be congratulated on having accomplished a 
heavy and important task. The mass of material covered is large. A 
great many opinions are passed in rapid review. The discussions are on the 
average as full as could be hoped for in a general volume of such compass. 
The bibliography given is considerable, and well chosen. The style is lucid, 
flowing, and interesting, as always in Bennett's work. The points of view 
are a great improvement over Holtze's — to whom, however, now that we 
are parting with him, it ought to be said that many a man has had reason to 
be grateful. The store of examples is extensive. The book deserves wide 
reading. The publishers, with their usual excellent taste, have done their 
part to make this easy. 

Having thus summed up my general opinion, I must hold myself free to 
express assent or dissent in detail. This is facilitated for me by the fact 
that Bennett in a large number of places cites my monographs and the syntax 
of the Hale-Buck Grammar, with assent often, to be sure, but also with fre- 
quent dissent, and the discussion of his reasons. His work and mine have, 
in fact, lain largely in the same field. We are thus natural critics, the one 
of the other. 

The general plan is indicated by the chapter headings, which are as fol- 
lows: I, "Agreement, Voices, Impersonal Verbs, Omission of Verbs"; 



